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Can We Keep on Friendly Terms With Russia? 


Announcer: 

Welcome, friends, to America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, in the 
fourth and concluding broadcast 
as the guest of Chautauqua Institu- 
tion. We are meeting again to- 
night in the great open-air amphi- 
theater on the Chautauqua grounds 
before an audience of 5,000 people. 
The subject of our discussion is, 
“Can We Keep on Friendly Terms 
With Russia?” 

In the absence of Mr. George 
V. Denny, Jr., founder and mod- 
erator of America’s Town Meeting, 
-our guest moderator will be Mr. 
Harry Overstreet. Mr. Overstreet, 
a well-known writer, lecturer, and 
teacher, is a leader in the fields of 
psychology and philosophy and is 
a trustee of Town Hall. Mr. Over- 
street. (Applause.) 


Moderator Overstreet: 

Good evening, friends. Since 
the end of the war, Russia and the 
United States have clashed on 
nearly every major issue—the gov- 


ernment of Germany and Japan, 
control of atomic energy, what to 
do about Spain, the question of 
the strategic port of Trieste, and 
the problems of the Balkans. Any 
agreement which has been reached 
has been the result of bitter com- 
promise. 

The difficulties we have had in 
setting up a friendly working re- 
lationship with Russia have caused 
grave concern to the American 
people and have caused them to 
wonder whether real friendship 
with Russia is possible. The real 
question seems to be, “Are the 
differences between Russian com- 
munism and American democracy 
irreconcilable?” Or to put it more 
positively, “How can we learn to 
work together for peace?” 

To lead our discussion this eve- 
ning, we have four well-known au- 
thorities who, through interest and 
experience, are well qualified to 
help us find answers to these ques- 
tions. Frank. Kingdon, author, 


radio commentator, and chairman 
of the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee; Reuben Mark- 
ham, foreign correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor; Liston 
M. Oak, managing editor of the 
New Leader; and Jerome Davis, 
author and foreign correspondent 
in Russia for the American and 
Canadian press. 

First we will hear from Jerome 
Davis, whose latest book is Behind 
Soviet Power—Stalin and the Rus- 
sians which is to be issued next 
monthly by the Reader’s Press. Mr. 
Davis. (Applause.) 


Mr. Davis: 

We can, if we will, be friends 
with Russia. This demands paying 
the price of friendship—tolerance, 
understanding, and adjustments. 

It cannot be fairly stated that 
Russia has not compromised with 
us again and again. At the recent 
Paris Conference she gave up her 
attempt to a place in the Medi- 
terranean. She agreed to the inter- 
nationalization of Trieste. 

Russia has made mistakes. So 
have we. Never forget that Russia 
is less than three decades from the 
Czars’ tyranny, and yet has abol- 
ished illiteracy and given free 
medicine and racial equality to all. 

If we are to co-operate with 
Russia, we must stop hurling false 
charges at her. Recently in Poland, 
41 Jews were killed by an anti- 
government mob of Poles. Yet in 
New York, the Polish-American 
congress declared in a large ad- 


vertisement that the killing of 
these Jews was premeditated mur- 
der on the part of the Russians— 
a charge totally false. 

Again, propaganda about Amer- 
icans being arrested in the Russian 
zone in Germany has flooded the 
country. Now it turns out that the 
United States Army had arrested 
three Russians. To secure their re- 
lease, the Russians detained two 
Americans who had illegally 
entered the Russian zone. 


We must vigorously oppose 
propagandists for World War III. 
For example, ex-Governor Earle 
of Pennsylvania demanded that we 
give Russia an ultimatum: “To get 
back to their own territory, and, if 
they refuse, I would use the atomic 
bomb on them while we have it 
and before they get it.” 


We must stop taking unfriendly, 
irritating, unjustified actions 
against Russia. Recently we ar- 
rested a Russian naval lieutenant 
by the name of Redin. The United 
States attorney twisted his argu- 
ments until the judge had to warn 
him against misstatements. In spite 
of all our anti-Soviet propaganda, 
the jury of patriotic Americans 
found no evidence against Redin 
and unanimously acquitted him. If 
an American officer had been ar- 
rested and held unjustly in Mos- 
cow from March to July, how out 
newspapers would have screamed! 


In Moscow one of our diplomats 
was arrested for hooliganism, but 
he admitted that he had tried te 


atomic bombs. 
_ pile big enough to destroy all the 


kiss a Russian actress against her 
will. 

Still more important, after V-J 
Day Russia applied for a billion 
dollar loan. Yet when Senator 
Pepper inquired about this at the 
State Department, he was told that 
it was not true. Nine months 
later the original application 
turned up in the government files. 
From that day to this, the United 
States has been unwilling to grant 
our ally Russia a loan although 
we are shoveling out money to 
Great Britain, France, and other 
countries. 


Today we are blocking UNRRA 
aid to the Soviets on the ground 
that our press is restricted. Yet 
our press visited UNRRA opera- 
tions in Russia, and the commis- 
sion went freely wherever they 
wished. In fact, the American 
chairman resigned in protest 
against this United States action. 

Again, if we want friendship 
with Russia, we must stop making 
We now haye a 


major capitals of the world, yet 
we go on blankly, wasting the 
people’s money and jeopardizing 
world confidence by further manu- 
facture. We should promptly 


" agree to outlaw the atomic bomb 
* as we have poison gas. 


(Ap- 


plause.) The insistence of Con- 


_ gress on military representation 
on the Atomic Control Commis- 
~ sion makes Russia feel that we in- 
tend the bombs for military pur- 


poses. Yet we know that neither 
the people of Russia nor her rulers 
want war, and that they will not 
fight unless attacked. Stalin has 
repeatedly said this. 

Finally, to co-operate let us do 
the following things: 

(1) Recognize our obligation to 
Russia. Actually, she lost 50 per cent 
more men than all of the rest of 
the Allies combined and destroyed 
twenty times as many Germans. 
Russia, in guarding her own 
liberty, saved millions of American 
lives at the same time. Now that 
the Hitler danger is over, can’t we 
even grant a loan to help rebuild 
her shattered cities? 

(2) Recognize that Russia is 
largely doing what we would do 
in her place. If we had been in- 
vaded twice in 25 years through 
Poland, Roumania, Hungary, and 
Austria, we also would want 
friendly governments in these 
countries. 

How do our actions look to Rus- 
sia? The United States is trying 
to keep strategic bases in over 150 
places all over the world. We 
still have troops in Iceland. Let 
us oppose injustice in the Balkans, 
but also in Palestine, Greece, In- 
donesia, and in India. (Applause.) 
If we always gang up against Rus- 
sia alone, she will continue to use 
the veto. 

(3) We should no longer block 
the breaking of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain. (Applause.) 
Our present recognition of fascist 


Franco 
fascism. 
(4) Let us continue to work with 
Russia as we did prior to and dur- 
ing the war. I wrote to all Amer- 
ican firms doing business with the 
Soviet Union. Without exception, 
they reported that she had scrupu- 
lously fulfilled her contracts. Deal 
with Russia, work with her, settle 
international problems as_ they 
arise, on a basis of give and take. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Overstreet: 

Thank you, Mr. Davis. Now let 
us hear what Liston Oak, manag- 
ing editor of the New Leader, has 
to say about our relations with Rus- 
sia. Mr. Oak. (Applause.) 


Mr. Oak: 

It was a mistake to appease Hit- 
ler, and appeasement of Stalin has 
been equally disastrous. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Real friendship cannot exist be- 
tween democracy and totalitarian- 
ism, but workable and_ peaceful 
relations with Russia can be main- 
tained if America, acting in con- 
cert with Britain, has the wisdom, 
the courage, and the strength to 
face facts, abandon illusions, and 
use our tremendous economic, 
political, and military power in a 
dynamic, realistic, and progressive 
direction. 

Is an atom bomb war inevitable? 
My answer is no, but that we are 
now drifting toward war and that 


inevitably perpetuates 


the main source of that danger is 
Soviet foreign policy. 

Can we keep on friendly terms 
with Russia? The question, thus 
formulated, is ambiguous. Cer- 
tainly, the American people can 
and should be friendly toward the 
Russians, as well as the people of 
Spain and Argentina, and every 
nation, regardless of what form of 
government they live under. 

But admirable as the Russian 
people are, unfortunately, they 
have had a ruthless dictatorship im- 
posed upon them, fully as totali- 
tarian as the tyranny of Hitler. All 
Russians who oppose Stalin’s abso- 
lutism are thrown into jail or into 
forced labor camps—millions of 


them. 
The Russian people do not d 


| 
| 
: 
| 


serve to be enslaved by such a 
regime of terror. They duly de- 
serve out sympathy and our aid. 

Opposition to the tyranny of 
Franco, of Peron, and of Stalin is 
not warmongering, as Mr. Davis 
intimates. We can be friendly to 
the peoples of Russia and of Spain, 
while we are hostile to fascism and 
communism, and still persist in our 
efforts to preserve peace. 

We can seek to penetrate the 
iron curtain, to tell the Russians 
the truth about what is happening 
in this world. We can stand for 
democracy as firmly as Stalin stands 
for totalitarianism. (Applause.) 

Our attempt to buy Stalin’s 
friendship by continual conces- 
sions has only served to encourage 


Soviet ambition and to increase 
Soviet hostility to us. If we 
abandon appeasement, self-deceit, 
wishful thinking; if we combine 
tough realism with an intelligent, 
dynamic foreign policy, I am con- 
vinced we can stop Soviet aggres- 
sion without serious risk of war 
and thus get along with Russia. 

The prerequisite to workable re- 
lations is not the spirit of friend- 
ship but the spirit of compromise, 
which is so notably lacking in 
Soviet diplomacy. American and 
Russian interests can be adjusted 
and reconciled only if Moscow will 
accept the idea that compromise is 
a two-way street. 

We cannot be friendly or toler- 
ant toward the atrocities now being 
perpetrated by the communists in 
Russia and in the Soviet orbit. The 
ruthless purge of all opposition— 
the mass transfer of populations 
from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria, in the spirit of Hitlerism; 
the political assassinations; the ter- 
rorism of the secret police—Stalin 
himself has given a brutally frank 
answer to the question posed to us. 
He spurns the idea of friendship. 

In his book, Problems of Lenin- 
ism, Stalin wrote, and I quote: 

“It is inconceivable that the 
Soviet Republic should continue 
to exist for a long period, side by 
side, with imperialist states. Ul- 
timately, one or the other must 
conquer.”’ And that Bolshevik idea 
is now being reiterated in every 
issue of Pravda and Izvestia. 


Andrei Vishinsky, in the bulletin 
of the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton for November 17, 1945, ridi- 
culed the social-democratic concept 
of gradual and peaceful reform 
of the evils of capitalism. “It must 
be violently overthrown,” Vish- 
insky wrote. 

And communists hate demo- 
cratic socialism just as much as 
they hate democratic capitalism. 
They regard the British Labor 
Government just as imperialistic 
as the Government of the United 
States. The only friendly govern- 
ment, they think, is one under 
Moscow’s control. 

The Soviet Government, since 
the end of the war, has annexed 
273,947 square miles of territory, 
inhabited by nearly 25 million 
people. In addition, Russia has 
gained power over Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, and other 
small states of Eastern and Central 
Europe, as Mr. Markham will tell 
you, and is driving toward con- 
tcol of vast other territories—of 
Germany and Austria—to estab- 
lish the basis for a more powerful 
totalitarian axis. 

We cannot regard these hostile 
acts as the manifestation of a desire 
for friendship or co-operation. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Overstreet: 

Thank you, Mr. Oak. Our next 
speaker is Frank Kingdon, whose 
news commentary has gained him 
a wide reputation as a competent 
analyst of world affairs. Mr. King- 


don will speak to us from New 
York City. Mr. Kingdon. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Kingdon: 

If we can live together with 

Russia successfully we shall have 
peace; if we cannot, we shall have 
wat. 
When Mr. Markham and Mr. 
Oak say we cannot get along with 
Moscow, they are morally advo- 
cates of war against Moscow. 
When they say that we cannot 
keep on friendly terms with Rus- 
sia, they mean we have to live on 
hostile terms. They may try to 
dress this up in fancy language, 
but what they are really saying is 
that we have to anticipate inevit- 
able war with Russia. 

What tonight’s question means 
is this: Can the interests of the 
United States and Russia be so 
adjusted that the two nations can 
live together in peace? The an- 
swer is “yes, they can be.” The 
alternative is wat—atomic war. 

Neither Russia nor the United 
States could possibly get as much 
out of an atomic war as they both 
can get out of a world without 
war. Both may have to compro- 
mise to keep the world at peace, 
but when we have to choose be- 
tween compromise and catastrophe, 
the choice ought not to be very 
hard. 

Now, let’s get a few things 
straight. In the first place, be- 


cause I say we can keep on friendly’ 


terms with Russia, does not mean 


that I approve or think our Goy- 
ernment should approve all Rus- 
sia is doing. 

I believe that the Bill of Rights 
safeguards essentials of civilized 
living, so I disapprove of one-man 
ex one-party rule and all suppres- 
sion of human freedom. 


Neither do I approve of Rus- 
sian dominance of neighboring 
countries, nor of its policy of clos- 
ing the borders of its sphere of 
influence against free communica- 
tions with the outside world. I 
recognize that these are difficulties 
in the way of maintaining friendly 
relations, but the point is that I 
do not believe that they are in- 
superable or permanent difficulties. 


Russia is at an historical mo- 
ment, passing through the after- 
math of a national revolution and 
a war for survival. It is directed 
and dominated by the personal and 
social forces which these have pro- 
duced, 

It is rigid, ideologically; and ex- 
pansive, imperialistically. But Rus- 
sia, like ourselves and all other 
nations, is subject to social change. 
Time will modify its internal in- 
stitutions and its international at- 
titudes if we can stay at peace 
long enough to give change a 
chance to work. We shall be wise 
to play for time. 


In the second place, I don’t say 
that it’s going to be easy to stay 
on friendly terms with Russia. Our 
national interests clash in Europe, 
the Mediterranean, the Middle 


East, and Asia. There are fanatics 
in both nations, working as hard 
as they can to embitter these 
clashes so as to set one nation 
against the other. 

We shall be in a state of turmoil 
and rivalry for a long time, but I 
do not believe it is so hard to 
reconcile our differences that we 
have to say that it is impossible. 
There is plenty of room for both 
the United States and Russia in the 
world. 


So far, the best solution we've 
been able to work out is one which 
divides the world into two camps: 
Russia has withdrawn from the 
Mediterranean; we have _ taken 
hands off the Russian sphere in 
Europe. There is danger in such 
a division, but it need not neces- 
sarily lead to open conflict. 

If we can maintain even an un- 
easy peace for a little while, the 
full significance of atomic energy 
will have a chance to sink in. Then 
we shall surely find a policy of 
world unity for the Atomic Age. 
f plead once more for time. * 

The immediate question is 
whether either we or Russia are 
going to embark on a policy of 
world aggression which will 
plunge us into warfare. I am 
sure we shall not; I am equally 
sure Russia will not. 

We are both driving hard to es- 
tablish ourselves in strong posi- 
tions throughout the world. Rus- 
sia has done some things hard to 
explain. So has the United States. 
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As long as we both stay within 


the methods of peace, we may 
bargain hard with each other, but 
we shall not need to break friendly. 
relations. 

I happen to think that both our 
own diplomacy and that of Russia 
have been molded by stupidity, 
born of an outdated, nationalistic 
approach, but I don’t believe that 
either is so consciously or uncon- 
sciously stupid as to push disagree- 
ment to the point of open hostility. 

The alternative to maintaining 
friendly relations is mutual dis- 
aster. Because I love the United 
States, I don’t want that to come. 
Because I have faith in the United 
States, I believe that we shall prove 
equal to avoiding it by a states- 
manship which will maintain peace 
between us and the Soviet Union. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Overstreet: 

Thank you, Mr. Kingdon. Our 
final speaker is Reuben Markham, 
foreign correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor,. who 
has just returned from the Balkans 
where he was expelled by the 
Russians. Mr. Markham. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Markham: 

Mr. Davis has expressed a be- 
lief that in spite of defects in Rus- 
sia’s_ governmental system and 
practices, as well as in our own, 
America and Russia can maintain 
friendship. Mr. Oak, on the other 
hand, has argued that Russia has 


precluded friendship by its acts, 
but may have left the door open to 
co-operation, however difficult. Mr. 
Kingdon, as you have just heard, 
pleads for patience and friendship 
in hopes of vital changes in some 
Russian methods. I myself want 
continued co-operation. 


I do not say that Russia and 
America can’t work together. But 
I wish emphatically to stress certain 
Russian acts that have already re- 
stricted co-operation and that must 
be changed if we are to work to- 
gether in the future. 


For example — Russia has de- 
ceived America on the question of 
intervention in the affairs of other 
states. During the war, Russia 
said it had dissolved the Third 
International, and led many Amer- 
icans to believe that Moscow had 
ceased to intervene in other lands. 
But never have I seen so much 
Russian intervention in Eastern 
Europe as at present. Indeed, it 
is more than intervention—it is 
actual control. 

Soviet diplomats and generals, 
with the aid of large Red armies, 
have set up Russian-controlled 
regimes in all the Balkan countries 
except Greece. They are directed 
by Russian-trained communists, 
who, for the most part, came from 
Russia and serve as agents of the 
Russian Empire. 


Moscow presents these regimes 
as broadly democratic coalitions, 
conforming with the basic agree- 
ments among the United States, 
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Russia, and Great Britain. ut 
this is false; these are phony aan 
tions. 

For instance, the Roumanian 
regime consists of renegade social- 


a 
: 


ists, fascists, anti-Semites, and job- 
seeking lackeys, plus communists. | 


All are under the control of four 
communists, three of whom came 
direct from Russia. And the 
regimes in Bulgaria, as well as in 
Jugoslavia, are similar. 

And look what these regimes 
do. 


They exercise tyranny over all 
the Balkan peoples, except Greece. 
They subject the men and women 
in little houses—common men and 
women—to terror, violence, extor- 
tion, murder. 


They suppress, or ruthlessly re- 
strict the opposition press. They 
allow not even an opposition 
whisper over the radio. 


They have brought, or are bring- 
iug under their control, the armies, 
law courts, law-making bodies, po- 
lice, schools, civil servants. 

They have forced workers into 
rigid state-controlled unions, and 
have set up communist-controlled 
peasant parties designed to subju- 
gate the whole peasantry. 

The Balkan regimes are daily 
guilty of the practices against 
which Americans protested in the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
there is no redress for the sad, 
oppressed men and women. Heads 


of state, cabinet ministers, courts; 


prosecuting attorneys, and army 


officers co-operate in terrorizing 
common people. 

And this is done to serve the 
interests of Russia. As long as 
that continues, how can America 
co-operate with Russia? Can a 
real peace be built upon deceit, 
violence, and the subjugation of 
common people? _ Irrepressible, 
moral forces prevent us from aid- 
ing any power—great or small—in 
enslaving our brothers and sisters 
who toil in factory and field. 

On such issues, America cannot 
make adjustments. On such issues, 
compromise is participation in op- 
pression. For co-operation, Rus- 
sia, as well as America, must honor 
sacred agreements to promote 
world democracy and world se- 
curity. (Applause.) 


Moderator Overstreet: 

Thank you, Mr. Markham. Now, 
gentlemen, I wonder if you will 
join me around the microphone for 
a little give and take on the issues 
you have raised. All of us are 
very much concerned with the 
question and we'd like to see if 
you can iron out some of your 
differences and arrive at a common 
agreement about what we should 
do. Mr. Davis, will you lead off 
with a question or a comment? 

Mr. Davis: Mr. Markham 
painted a dark picture about con- 
ditions in the Balkans, but -don’t 
forget that Roumania, Austria, and 
Hungary invaded the Soviet Union. 
They raped, they murdered, they 
stole—I saw it with my own eyes. 


And I am not sure that if similar 
things had been done in the United 
States, we wouldn’t also have taken 
strong measures when we got into 
those countries. Certainly, what 
we've done in Germany and Japan 
has been rigid control of the af- 

‘fairs in the areas where we con- 
trol. (Applause.) 

Mr. Oak: I don’t think that it 
is fair, nor is it truthful, to justify 
one evil by another. (Applause.) 
I don’t think it’s fair to justify 
present-day conquests by the 
Soviet Union by referring to the 
conquest of India by Britain, or 
of Texas by the United States, any 
more than it is fair to say that 
the forced labor camps of the 
Soviet Union are justified because 
the United States has chain gangs 
in the South. And it is on that 
basis that Mr. Davis is justifying 
the evils being committed today in 
the Balkans by Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Davis: I don’t justify evils 
anywhere. I want you to under- 
stand why they occur. 

Mr. Overstreet: Mr. Markham, 
do you want to break in? 

Mr. Markham: Yes, I want to 
break in. For nearly a year and 
a half, Roumania and Bulgaria 
have been co-operating with the 
Allies, first, to win the war against 
Germany; and secondly, as far as 
possible, to build a better world 
and to secure peace. There are 
ro doubts but what Roumania— 
not Bulgaria—also Hungary, com- 
mitted devastations in Russia. They 
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JEROME DAVIS—Correspondent and lec- 
turer since 1943, Jerome Dayis was born 


did wrong. And we can’t possibly 
build a good peace by co-opefating 
with Russia when it does equal 
wrongs in those countries in times 
of peace and not of war. : 

Mr. Overstreet: Mr. Kingdon, 
don’t you want to come in on this? 
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of American parents at Kioto, Japan, in 
1891. He is holder of several degrees: 
A.B. and D.D. from Oberlin (Ohio) 
College; A.M. and Ph.D. from Columbia 
University; and LL.D. from | Hillsdale 
(Mich.) College. Early in his career, 
Jerome Dayis was secretary to Dr. Wil- 
fred Grenfell in Labrador, and later was 
a lecturer for extension courses in Min- 
neapolis and New York City. During 
the first World War, he was very active 
in Russian war work. 

Dr. Davis was a Gilder fellow at 
Columbia University from 1920-21; as- 
sistant professor of sociology at Dart- 
mouth from 1921-24; and held the Gil- 
bert L. Stark chair of practical philan- 
thropy at Yale Divinity School from 
1924-37. A contributor to leading peri- 
odicals, Dr. Davis is the author of a 
number of books, including The Russian 
Immigrant; Christianity and Social Ad- 
venturing; and Capitalism and Its Culture. 


REUBEN HENRY MARKHAM — A well- 
known journalist, Mr. Markham has been 
correspondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor since 1926, beginning as Bul- 
garian correspondent and later becom- 
ing correspondent for Southeastern 
Europe. In this capacity, he coyered the 
Ethiopian War, the Socialist Uprising in 
Austria, and Hitler’s entrance into Vienna. 
Since 1939, he has been staff writer for 
the Monitor, featuring articles on yarious 
parts of the country. He is the author 
of Bulgaria: Today and Tomorrow; Meet 
Bulgaria; and The Wave of the Past. 

Born in Twelve Mile, Kansas, in 1887, 
Mr. Markham was graduated from Wash- 
burn College in Topeka with an A.B. 
degree. Three years later he received a 
B.D. from the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York City, and the follow- 
ing year, an A.M. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Before joining the staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor, he spent six 
years in Bulgaria, 1912-1918, as mis- 
sionary for the American Mission Board 
of Boston. 


LISTON OAK — Mr. Oak is managing 
editor of the New Leader. 


Mr. Kingdon: I certainly do. I 
have the feeling that we are hav- 
ing a double standard of morality 
applied here. What Mr. Markham 
did was to describe the evils of im- 
perialism. He tagged on to them 
the Russian title and proceeded to 


accuse Russia. I didn’t hear him 
making any similar accusations 
against British imperialism, Dutch 
imperialism. What does he think 
about concentration camps in Pales- 
tine? (Applause.) 

What does he think about the 
persecution of minorities in other 
colonies? If we're going to talk 
about imperialism, let’s apply our 
moral standards equally. Does he 
advocate that we have no business 
with Britain, no business with Hol- 
land, no business with any other 
country that indulges in imperial- 
ism? (Applause.) 

Mr. Markham: I certainly am 
against concentration camps and 
the suppression of liberty wherever 
camps are kept and liberty is sup- 
pressed and by whomever it is 
done. But England is moving to- 
ward the liberation of the coun- 
tries it has oppressed. (Applause 
and calls of “No!”’) We should 
applaud and assist in that progress 
toward liberation. Russia is mov- 
ing out, in the lands where.I have 
been, toward more repression of 
liberty and toward more imperial- 
ism. 

Therefore, in this case in which 
most.is gray, and is not black and 
white, Russia is far more guilty in 
this case than is America in the 
Philippines, or than is Great 
Britain in most of the places it 
still dominates. 

Mr. Kingdon: I understand that 
what Mr. Markham is saying is 
that whatever any other country 
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does is gray; whatever Russia does 
is black. That’s exactly what I’m 
objecting to. Let’s have a single 
standard of judgment on _ the 
policies of all these other nations, 
not excuse one and then jump on 
the other. If we're going to be 
moral, for heaven’s sake let’s be 
moral all the way around. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Davis: And I’d just like to 
add that Great Britain has been 
following her imperialistic policy 
for over a hundred years in India, 
and for decades in the other coun- 
tries. When I was in India, there 
were over a hundred thousand in 
the jails, including Nehru and 
Gandhi. Now, I believe that 
America should oppose, in justice, 
against England as well as, in jus- 
tice, against Russia. (Applause.) 

Mr. Oak: I would only like to 
add that the fact is that everywhere. 
ia the world today British im- 
perialism is on the retreat; and 
everywhere Russian imperialism is 
advancing. That, in addition, I 
only want one standard of moral- 
ity, but it is the communists who 
subscribe to a double standard of 
morality. And whatever is done 
anywhere by the democratic na- 
tions is wrong, and what is done 
by Soviet Russia is right. 

Mr. Kingdon: Before we let any- 
body get away with that state- 
ment, let’s make it perfectly clear 
that nobody on this program is 
talking as a communist. I’m talk- 
ing as a good American citizen, 


and I want my America, my United 
States of America, to be wise 
enough to deal justly and to judge 
impartially among all the nations, 
because it’s only on that basis of 
equal treatment that we’re going 
to be able to establish any solid 
foundation for the kind of inter- 
national relations that will give 
us peace. 

If we ate going to appease 
Britain and oppose Russia, let’s 
declare that our policy is to divide 
the world in two and fight. If we 
mean one world, let’s begin to 
practice one world by dealing as 
fairly with Russia as we deal with 
any other country. (Applause.) 

Mr. Markham: I believe in deal- 
ing entirely fairly on the basis of 
one standard of morality. I have 
spent some time in Russian-domi- 
nated territory, and I have just 
come from Greece, and I say there 
is a tremendous difference. While 
in the Russian-dominated territory 
in which I have been, the radio was 
utterly under control of the Rus- 
sian-dominated government, and 
the press was largely suppressed 
and there was little freedom, I 
found that in Athens there was 
no censorship, that the opponents 
of the government were completely 
free, and that a much. different 
atmosphere existed. It is not very 
good in either place, but there is 
miuch difference between the shades 
of gray. On those discriminations, 
the human race advances. 
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Mr. Davis: That may be true in 
Athens, but it wasn’t true in the 
country districts around. I’ve been 
all over Russia, inside, and Mr. 
Markham has been outside. That’s 
one reason for the difference in 
opinion. Mr. Edmund Stevens, 
representing the Christian Science 
Monitor, because he’s been in Rus- 
sia, disagrees with the point of 
view of Mr. Markham. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Overstreet: Mr. Oak, do 
you want to come in? 

Mr. Oak: I only want to reply 
to Mr. Kingdon’s remark by say- 
ing that it is not those of us who 
are opposed to Soviet expansion 
and who are advocating that the 
United States and Britain work to- 
gether in organizing the democratic 
world for effective action to pre- 
serve peace—we are not the ones 
who have divided the world into 
two worlds. That division was 
started at Teheran, and it was con- 
tinued at Yalta, at Potsdam, and at 
the Moscow conferences. 

At each succeeding conference, 
the division became sharper, as 
more and more concessions were 
made to Soviet Russia in line with 
the policy of appeasement. So it 
is Russian foreign policy that has 
made this division of the world. 

Mr. Overstreet: Thank you, 
gentlemen. Now, before we take 
questions from this large Chautau- 
qua audience, we'll pause briefly 
for station identification. 


Announcer: You are listening to 


America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, originating tonight at Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
New York. Our subject is, “Can 
We Keep on Friendly Terms With 
Russia?” You have just heard Jer- 
eme Davis, Liston Oak, Frank 
Kingdon, and Reuben Markham. 
For your convenience, copies of 
tonight’s discussion, as always, are 
available in full, including ques- 
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tions and answers, in the Town 
Meeting Bulletin. You may get it 
by sending 10 cents to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York. You 
may receive the bulletin regularly 
each week for a year for $4.50. The 
charge for six months is $2.35, and 
for 11 weeks, one dollar. Remem- 
ber the address—Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. And now 
your moderator, Mr. Overstreet. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASEI 


Mr. Overstreet: As usual, we 
will award a $25 United States 
Savings Bond to the person who, 
in the opinion of our committee 
of judges, asks the question which 
seems best for bringing out facts 
and clarifying the discussion. 
Questions must be limited to 25 
words. Now may we have your 
question, please? The gentleman 
on the right. 

Man; I direct my question to 
Mr. Davis. Can we accept Rus- 
sia’s friendship as being honest, 
without accepting communism? 

Mr. Davis: J think we can. I 
think that every people tends to 
favor its own way of life, and 
Stalin is perfectly honest when he 
says he wants friendship with the 
American people. He said it to 
Wendell Willkie. He said it to 
Eric Johnston, President of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. He said it to the President 
of the United States and he said 
it to Senator Pepper. Now he be- 
lieves in communism for Russia 
and wants to build communism 
there, but he’s sincere in wanting 
friendship with the American peo- 
ple, too. (Applause.) 

Mr. Overstreet: Thank you, Mr. 
Davis. The lady on the left. 

Lady: Im addressing my ques- 
tion to Mr. Oak. If the veto ap- 
proximates the old collective se: 
curity idea, hadn’t we better co- 
operate with Russia before the 
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United Nations goes the way of 
the League? 

Mr. Oak: I think I made it 
clear that I am in favor of co- 
operative relations with Russia. 
Mr. Kingdon’s statement that Mr. 
Markham and I want war is pat- 
ently untrue. We don’t. But the 
question is how to avoid war and 
how to get along with Russia. 

I think that the United Nations 


charter already is obsolete in this- 


Atomic Age, and that what needs 
to be done is rapidly to trans- 
form the present United Nations 
into a real world government on 
a democratic basis with majority 
rule, capable of preserving peace 
and controlling the atom bomb. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Overstreet: Thank you, Mr. 
Oak. The lady in the rear. 


Lady: My question is for Mr. 
Kingdon. How can I communi- 
cate to a Russian housewife my 
conviction that our State Depart- 
mient officials and hers are stupid 
and rigid, and that I do not want 
war, and how can she communi- 
cate a like conviction to me? 


Mr. Kingdon; I think there’s 
not very much chance of your be- 
ing able to communicate with the 
Russian State Department any 
more than there is for any Rus- 
sian to communicate with our State 
Department. Where we have to 
begin is at home. What we have 
to do, as American citizens, is to 


of religion? 
and lasting peace with a nation 
that doesn’t have freedom of re- 


insist that the State Department 
shall work for the conviction of 
the American people, which means 
first for peace, and second, for 
such a fair treatment of Russia as 
will make it possible for the Amer- 
ican, British, and Russian govern- 
ments to work together for the 
peace of the world. We put our 
pressure on the responsible officials 
in Qur Own country. 

Mr. Overstreet: Thank you, Mr. 
Kingdon. The gentleman here. 

Man: Mr. Markham. If Amer- 
ica is permitted to inflict her demo- 
cratic ideals upon other nations, 
why shouldn’t Russia be allowed 
to introduce her communistic be- 
liefs to other countries also? (Ap- 


_ plause.) 


Mr. Markham: J don’t believe 
that America is inflicting its demo- 
cratic ideals upon other people. 
Democratic ideals cannot be in- 
flicted upon other people. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Overstreet: Thank you, Mr. 


: Markham. The lady here in front. 


Lady: Mr. Davis spoke about 


racial tolerance, better health, and 
_ better education in Russia. What 


about the basic freedom—freedom 
Can we write a just 


ligion for its people? 


j 


Mr. Davis: The question is can 
we have relationships with Russia 


if she doesn’t grant freedom of 


religion? I can say that in Russia 


today they have the greatest op- 
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portunity for religious liberty that 
they've had since the revolution. 
Mr. Newton, who’s just gone over 
there for the Baptist Church, said 
that he found that the church 
was just as free as it was in the: 
United States of America. 

lve known all the heads of the 
Orthodox Church. I attended re- 
ligious services there. They put 
up 250 new churches while I was 
there. They have several different 
theological seminaries. I attended 
the theological seminary; I talked 
with all the students; I talked with 
the professors; and I believe they 
have sincere freedom in the re- 
ligious life of Russia. (Applause.) 

Mr. Overstreet: Mr. Oak, you 
have something to say about that 
question? 


Mr. Oak: TIL only comment 
that there is more freedom of tfe- 
ligion in Russia than any time 
since 1917, but that doesn’t mean 
that there’s very much. (Ap- 
plause.) In addition to that it is 
obvious that the Russian Orthodox 
Church is like the Comintern—an 
organ and an instrument of the 
Soviet Government. (Applause.) 

Mr. Overstreet: Thank you, Mr. 
Oak. The gentleman here. 


Man: Id like to address my 
question to Mr. Oak. Since you 
and the American press both call 
all of our compromises appease- 
ment, and choose to ignore all 
Russian compromises, how can the 
statesmen be allowed to accomplish 
anything in bringing about better 
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relations between nations? (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Oak: 1 deny Mr. Davis’ 


statement and the statement made 
by this gentleman that the Soviet 
diplomats have ever on any occa- 
sion made a single compromise on 
any major issue. (Applause.) 

The way Molotov compromises 
is this: First, they advance fan- 
tastic demands—for instance, for 
Tripolitania and other colonies in 
the Mediterranean—and then they 
compromise. They never expected 
to get these colonies anyway, so 
they give up these demands in or- 
der to get their real demands, 
which is for Trieste or other things 
of that sort. (Applause.) 

Mr. Overstreet: Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis: Vd like to say that 
it’s all very well for a speaker 
to say that when any nation com- 
promises it’s not compromising at 
all. But I don’t think that’s a 
very fair way to look at interna- 
tional relations. I believe that 


Russia sincerely has desired things 


and sincerely has compromised in 
all the major conferences. And, 
in the last Paris conference, I 
think she compromised far more 
than the other nations. ( Applause.) 


Mr. Overstreet: Mr. Kingdon 
wants to come in on this. 

Mr. Kingdon: Well, Mr..Davis 
said pretty much what I was go- 
ing to say. I don’t know who Mr. 
Oak is to tell us what is in Mr. 
Molotov’s mind. When Mr. Molo- 
tov asks for something and then 
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retreats from the position, that’s 
compromise. He calls it compro- 
mise when we do it, and it’s com- 
promise when Russia does it. 

Russia has always wanted a 
window in the Mediterranean. 
Russia has receded from that po- 
sition, which is a major compro- 
mise in Russian foreign policy, and 
an evident sign that Russia desires 
to co-operate and adjust her policy 
as far as she can, consistent with 
her own views of her security. 

Mr. Overstreet; Thank you, Mr. 
Kingdon. This lady here on the 
left. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Kingdon. Don’t we con- 
cern ourselves too much with Rus- 
sia’s form of government? I don’t | 
tell my neighbor how to run her 
household, yet I can be friendly 
with her. (Applause.) 

Mr. Overstreet: Mr. Kingdon. 

Mr. Kingdon: 1 think that’s a 
very good question and a very 
good statement. . The kind of 
government that the Russian peo- 
ple have is their business. The 
only question that we have to dis- 
cuss is whether Russian policy con- 
flicts with our policy in the whole 
world picture so that the two must 
inevitably come to conflict. I 
maintain that the two policies do 
not conflict to that extent. 

Mr. Overstreet: Mr. Oak wants 
to say something to that. 

Mr. Oak: I don’t think. that 
the United States or Britain or 
France or any democratic nation 


has ever once proposed that the 
Soviet Government change its po- 
litical or economic system, but, the 
ahaa ~ the Soviet Government 
upon a whole series 
ates the Soviet form 
nt and the Soviet 
| tying the political 
> systems of Poland, 
-Czechoslavakia, and 

states in its sphere 
-nto the Soviet econ- 
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ay something? 
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ed. I was in Russia 
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Atervention in trying 
their government. 
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‘ing them—dictating. 


Russia. We can’t buy world peace 
with Russia at the cost of other 
people. That will not be peace, 
and America must realize it. 


Mr. Kingdon: All I want to say 
about that is that every one of 
these gentlemen—both Mr. Oak 
and Mr. Markham—are describing 
an imperialistic policy. I’m op- 
posed to imperialism, too, but I’m 
opposed to all imperialism, and 
merely tagging the name “Russian” 
on the one imperialism makes it 
neither better nor worse than any 
other imperialism. That’s my quar- 
rel—that they are applying one 
standard to the imperialism of 
Britain and other countries, and a 
different standard to the imperial- 
ism of Russia. That kind of dis- 
cfiminatory thinking is dangerous 
to world peace. 

Mr. Oak: But quite necessary, 
Mr. Kingdon, because it was neces- 
sary, when Nazi imperialism threat- 
ened the world, to differentiate 
between Nazi imperialism and 
British or American imperialism. 
(Aplause.) 

Mr. Overstreet: Mr. Kingdon 
again. Come on, Mr. Kingdon. 

Mr. Kingdon: That point, if I 
may intervene — the making 
parallel the present program of 
Russia and the program of Nazi 
Germany—is only confusing the 
issue. Nazi Germany was out on 
a program of military aggression. 
It was out on a program of racial 
superiority in terms of which it 
persecuted all kinds of minorities. 


It was out to inflict the rule of a 
master race upon the world. That 
was the basic evil in Nazism. 

There is nothing in communism 
and- nothing in Russian policy that 
compares with it. That’s why it 
isn’t fair to use the word “‘appease- 
ment’? when we talk about Russia. 
It’s a word which was transferred 
from our conflict with Nazism, and 
the threat of communism does not 
compare, either in kind or degree, 
with the threat of Hitlerism, which, 
thank God, the free peoples of the 
world, with the aid of Russia, man- 
aged to obliterate from the earth. 

Mr. Overstreet: The young man 
right here. 


Man; As a young man interested 
in forming an honest public opin- 
ion, I'd Jike to direct this question 
to Mr. Markham. Is American 
public opinion against Russia the 
product of intelligent understand- 
ing of her problems and her 
policies, or a bigoted unknowing 
intolerance born of propaganda 
and misunderstanding? 

Mr. Markham: I am very sorry 
to say that I have just returned to 
America, and I cannot speak au- 
thoritatively about American pub- 
lic opinion. 

Mr. Overstreer; Mr. Oak? 


Mr. 
has just come back, I would like to 
answer that question and say that 


Oak: Since Mr. Markham 


the more we understand Soviet — 


Russia, and the more we under- 
stand totalitarian communism, the 
more opposed we are to it. I cite 
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not only my own case—and I was 
a Communist from 1917 to 1937— 
I cite the case of Brooks Atkinson 
of the New York Times, who went 
to Russia very sympathetic and 
came back disillusioned, and wrote 
a most remarkable and splendid 
analysis of what Russian commu-_ 
nism really is, which I recommend | 
to all of you. (Applause.) ' 

Mr. Davis: But I'd like to say 
just a word—that the men who 
have been in Russia the longest | 
and have studied it all their lives 


do not agree with Mr. Oak. Take | 


Sir Bernard Pares. He can’t be! 
called a communist. He was} 
knighted by the King for his work. | 
All his life he has studied Russia. | 
He believes that we can understand | 
Russia, we can work in friendship 
with her, and the same thing is 
true of most of the other men who 
have studied Russia over the years. 

Mr. Overstreet: Mr. Kingdon 
wants to come in on this now. 

Mr. Kingdon: I just want to 
say this—that Mr. Brooks Atkin- 
son may have returned with that 
kind of attitude toward Russia, but 
the interesting fact is that as two 
men like Senator Vandenberg and 
Senator Connally continue their 
conferences with the Russian states- 
men, both of them come back say- 
ing that it is possible for us to 
maintain friendly relations with 
Russia. 


The better we get acquainted 
with the Russian way of thinking,| 
the more we understand the basic 


demand for security in Russia, the 
more intelligently—and therefore, 
with the more hope—we can ap- 
proach the whole Russian situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Overstreet: Thank you, Mr. 
Kingdon. The lady there on the 
right. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
- to Mr. Davis. How can Mr. Davis 

reconcile such far-flung tolerance 
of religion on the part of Soviet 
Rusia, when a year ago July, 1945, 
on an invitation from the Russian 
Government in Moscow, the Rus- 
sian orthodox clergy in America 
were invited to partake in a con- 
ference on the freedom of reli- 
gion? The Russian Government 
did not give them any chance to 
Say anything at that conference; 
they handed them a sealed docu- 
ment which they were told to 
bring back to America. 

Mr. Overstreet: Will you ask 
_ your question, please? 

Lady: The question is, how can 
Mr. Davis reconcile such tolerance 
of freedom with this tenet—that 
no Russian orthodox priest in 
America may preach any criti- 
_ cism— 

_ Mr. Davis: All right, I think I’ve 
got the question now. (Laughter.) 
I think it was quite a step forward 
for the Russian Government to in- 
vite the Russian Orthodox Church 
leaders from America, and the Bap- 
tist Church leaders, and Mr. Sock- 
man, who broadcasts from coast 
to coast, and who is in Moscow 
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now. And they didn’t have a voice 
in that conference because that was 
restricted to the voting delegates, 
but they could speak wherever they 
wanted to, and I debated for re- 
ligion in Moscow. 

Mr. Overstreet: Just a few sec- 
onds left—the lady here in the 
middle. 

Lady: Mr. Oak would it not be 
possible for the United States to 
get on with totalitarian Soviet Rus- 
sia as we did for many decades 
with totalitarian czarist Russia? 


Mr. Overstreet: Pm sorry, our 
time is up, unfortunately. 

Now, while Mr. Oak and Mr. 
Davis prepare their summaries for 
tonight’s discussion, here is Gene 
Kirby to tell you about next week’s 
program. 

Announcer: Next week, Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting will return to 
New York City, for a discussion 
of the question, “How Can Ger- 
many Be United?” The speakers 
will be H. V. Kaltenborn, dean of 
American commentators; Max 
Lerner, well known authot-editor; 
Raymond Daniell, New York 
Times foreign correspondent; and 
Waverly Root, author and news- 
paper correspondent. The. guest 
moderator will be Gregor Ziemer, 
author, news analyst and educa- 
tional director of Town Hall, Inc. 

In case you missed any part of 
tonight’s program, remember you 
may secure a complete copy in the 
Town Meeting Bulletin which is 
published every week for your con- 


venience. Just send 10 cents to 
Town Hall, Inc., New York 18, 
New York. 


Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Overstreet. 

Mr. Overstreet: Here is Mr. Oak 
with his summary of tonight's 
question. 

Mr. Oak: It is possible that the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. can main- 
tain peace, but not by appeasement. 
Here are the fruits of appease- 
ment: It is Russia that insists on 


_ domination of the world by the 


Big Three. It is Russia that de- 


‘mands the right to veto majority 


decisions. It is Russia that blocks 
the road to peace treaties, neces- 
sary to stability and recovery. 

- It is Russia that is acting uni- 
laterally to expand Soviet territory 
and influence. It is Russia that 
opposes the age-old idea of united 
states of Europe. It is Russia 
that prevents progress toward in- 
ternational collaboration in any 


field, 

It is Russia that violates treaties. 
It is Russia that insists on abso- 
lute sovereignty and sabotages any 
move toward a real world federa- 
tion based on majority rule ca- 
pable of controlling atomic energy, 
and outlawing war. Toward such 
persistent hostility, we cafinot feel 
friendly. 

Mr. Overstreet: Now, thank 
you, Mr. Oak. Now, Mr. Davis, 
will you give the summary of the 
other point of view. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Kingdon a 
I recognize that Russia has faults. 
So do we. But we feel sure that 
these are not insuperable barrierss 
to friendly relations. All fo 
of us agree that we must not 
have war with Russia, that we 
must support freedom and democ+ 
racy everywhere. . 

Mr. Kingdon and I believe you 
cannot compare Russia to Hitler’s 
tyrannical attempt to conquer the 
world. Russia protects the Jews 
instead of murdering millions, ag 
I saw Hitler do. Stalin promotes| 


| 
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co-operatives, trade unions, the se+ 
cret ballot, and higher educatio 
for both men and women. Russia 
has advanced from the czaris 
tyranny to the beginnings of eco; 
nomic and racial democracy. Rus 
sia’s actions today are the after 
math of revolution and a wa 
which has decimated her count 
the same as from New York te 
Oklahoma. 


No appraisal which fails to take 
this into account can understand 
Russia. Denunciation of a foreig 
power is always easy, and the way 
of co-operation and adjustment 
difficult. Should not Americ 
demonstrate our concept of justicd 
and good will both here and 
abroad, wherever we control? Wé¢ 
must also recognize that Russia has 
the same right to stand for justice} 
as she sees it, that we have. (Apj 
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( 


plause.) 
Mr. Overstreet: Thank you, M +! 
Davis. Thank you, Jerome Davis} 


rank Kingdon, Liston Oak, and 
euben Markham. Thanks also to 
hautauqua Institution, its presi- 
ent, Mr. Ralph Norton, and its 
ducational director, Mr. Ralph 
[cAllister, for their splendid co- 
peration and hospitality during 


1e month that America’s Town’ 


feeting has been their guests. 

We wish also to express our 
vanks to Mr. Jay Mason, and Mr. 
imon Goldman of radio station 
VJIN, Jamestown, 
tiginated the broadcasts, and we 
justn’t forget the members of this 
ne Chautauqua audience who 


which has- 
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have demonstrated in their ques- 
tions and comments that the spirit 
of free discussion is still very much 
alive. 

Our committee of judges has 
awarded the $25 United States Sav- 
ings Bond for the following ques- 
tion: “Since the American press 
calls our every compromise ap- 
peasement and ignores Russian® 
compromise, how can the states- 
men accomplish results?’ asked by 
Mr. Russell R. Bletzer of Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Congratulations, 
Mr. Bletzer. 
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Order by number from the list below while they last- 
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° VOLUME 11 47. Have Britain and Anerica Any Ré 
27. How Can We Find a Basis for In- son To Fear Russte- 
dustrial Peace? 48. Who Should Control the Prod 
28. Should We Support the Establish- tion and Use of Atomic Energy?) 
ment of a Jewish State in Palestine 49.Should We Continue the Draft E 
Now? yond May 15? 


es ae wih Lee : d ees - epart- 50. What Are the Real Issues Behii 
ment for Our Armed Forces? eats: : 5 

30. We Won the War; Are We Win- ., ee Iranian Dispute? | 
ning the Peace? .Is Franco Spain a Threat to Wor 


32.Do We Need Universal Military Peace? 

Training Now? 52. What Should Be Our Policy bi 
35. What Should Be Our Policy in ward Russia? } 

China? 

36. What Must We Do To Denazify VOLUME 12 ) 

the German People? 1, What Can We As Individuals I 
37. Should Congress Approve the Pro- To Help Prevent World Famine 

posed Loan to Britain? 3. Science—Salvation or Destroyer 
39,Can We Find a Substitute for Mankind? 

Strikes; 8. Does the United Nations Give 
40. Which Way to Full Employment? Reasonable Guarantee of Peace? ) 
41.Do We Need More Democracy in 9.Is Food Rationing Necessary 

Our Armed Forces? ° Prevent World Starvation? 

43, Are Parents or Society Responsible 10.Should the Baruch Proposals 
for Juvenile Crime? Adopted ? 
45. What Must We Do To Help Feed 11.Should the Veto Be Abolished 

Europe? the United Nations? 
46.Do Our Movies Tend To Raise or 12.Can We Have World Peace Wit 

Lower Our Moral Standlaras out World Law? 
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